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1. Domestic Service: 

We acknowledge our responsibility lor the protection of 
the negro women and girls in our homes and on the streets. 
We therefore recommend : 

That domestic service be recognized as an occupation, and 
that we seek to co-ordinate it with other world service, in 
order that a better relation may be established for both 
employer and employee. 

2. Child Welfare: 

We are persuaded that the conservation of the life and 
health of negro children is of the utmost importance to the 
community. We therefore urge: 

a. That day nurseries and kindergartens be established in 
local communities for the protection, care, and training of 
children of the negro mothers who go out to work. 

b. That free baby clinics be established, and that govern- 
ment leaflets on child welfare be distributed to expectant 
mothers, thus teaching the proper care of themselves and 
their children. 

c. That adequate playgrounds and recreational facilities 
be established for negro children and young people. 

3. Sanitation and Housing: 

Since good housing and proper sanitation are necessary for 
both physical and moral life, we recommend : 

That a survey of housing and sanitary conditions be made 
in the negro sections in each local community, followed by 
an appeal to the proper authorities for improvements when 
needed. 

4. Education: 

a. Since sacredness of personality is the basis for all civ- 
ilization, we urge : 

That every agency touching the child life of the nation 
shall strive to create mutual respect in the hearts of the 
children of different races. 

b. We are convinced that the establishment of a single 
standard of morals for men and women, both black and 
white, is necessary for the life and safety of a nation. We 
therefore pledge ourselves to strive to secure respect and 
protection for womanhood everywhere, regardless of race or 
color. 

e. Since provision for the education of negro children is 
still inadequate, we recommend: 

That surveys be made of the educational situation in the 
local community in order that colored children may secure — 

(1) More equitable division of the school fund. 

(2) Suitable school buildings and equipment. 

(3) Longer school terms. 

(4) Higher standards and increased pay for teachers. 

5. Travel: 

Since colored people frequently do not receive fair treat- 
ment on street-cars, on railroads, and in railway stations, 
and recognizing this as one of the chief causes of friction 
between the races, we urge : 

That immediate steps be taken to provide for them ade- 
quate accommodations and courteous treatment at the hands 
of street-car and railway officials. 

6. Lynching: 

a. As women, we urge those who are charged with the 
administration of the law to prevent lynchings at any cost. 
We are persuaded that the proper determination on the part 



of the constituted officials, upheld by public sentiment, would 
result in the detection and prosecution of those guilty of this 
crime. Therefore we pledge ourselves to endeavor to create 
a public sentiment which will uphold these officials in the 
execution of justice. 

7. Justice in the Courts: 
We recommend: 

That our women everywhere raise their voices against all 
acts of violence to property and person, wherever and for 
whatever cause occurring: 

We further recommend : 

That competent legal assistance be made available for 
colored people in the local communities, in order to insure 
to them the protection of their rights in the courts. 

8. Public Press: 

Since the public press often gives undue prominence to the 
criminal element among the negroes and neglects the worthy 
and constructive efforts of law-abiding negro citizens, we 
pledge ourselves to co-operate with the men's committees in 
endeavoring to correct this injustice and to create a fair 
attitude to negroes and negro news. 

Similar evidences of the application of Southern in- 
telligence and character to the handling and, it is hoped, 
the ultimate solution of the greatest social problem of 
the modern day could be given at length, but the space 
at my disposal will not permit, nor is it necessary. 
Those who may want additional evidence may turn to 
the Law and Order League in Tennessee, in which effect- 
ive work has been done against lynchings; or they may 
examine the records in States like Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, in parts of which there are great negro popula- 
tions. The South is facing and grappling with its prob- 
lem — making mistakes now and then, falling short too 
often — but facing and fighting the problem, taken as a 
whole. 



FROM THE INSIDE OF FRANCE 

By A FRENCH ANTI-MILITARIST 

The article below, written before the reparations settle- 
ment, is a translation of correspondence from one of the 
champions of peace within the borders of France, called 
lately by some "the most militaristic nation." It will help 
those who read it to a new understanding not only of the 
political trials and difficulties of the French, but of the strain 
on their spiritual forces. — The Editoe. 

Our • situation does not improve. On the contrary, 
it is more complicated. To whatever side we turn, 
our friends seem to take a malicious pleasure in embar- 
rassing the situation. First, it is the English; then the 
Poles ; then the Italians ; always some one to put a spoke 
in the wheels. As for Germany, her government flatly 
refuses to pay, or when that government is replaced by 
one more reasonable, it is powerless to produce results, 
and in spite of promises nothing has been forthcoming, 
and we French are in the impossible situation of trying 
to pay our debts from a hopelessly depleted treasury. 
If we speak of taking pledges, if we speak of occupying 
the Euhr, the English oppose it, the Italians also, and 
the Belgians interpose in a friendly way, urging us to 
accept the advice of our Allies. Our credits have just 
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been considerably reduced, and if that continues there 
will remain nothing more to take, and in spite of this we 
are asked not to touch a sou of the Germans. Their bad 
faith and unwillingness to pay is manifest, and if the 
payments are graduated over such a long number of 
years, there is little chance that we shall obtain the pay- 
ment of our credit. 

M. Briand makes every effort to obtain a satisfactory 
adjustment of these financial and territorial questions. 
He has given evidence of great patience and much tact. 
But we find it necessary to recognize that our Allies do 
not place much confidence in our accomplishments. 
They seem to forget too much that we have been the 
great victim of the war, that ten of our richest depart- 
ments have been systematically ravaged by our barbarous 
enemies for the avowed purpose of ruining us for long 
years after war, and also that it is necessary for us to 
pay millions and millions of francs for the reconstruc- 
tion of our ruins. 

The economic situation of France is lamentable. 
There is no buying; consequently it is useless to manu- 
facture, and factories are being closed anl salaries of 
workers lowered, sometimes to the proportion of 30 or 
40 per cent. Thousands of workmen have been dis- 
missed, and the crisis due to unemployment is very seri T 
ous. You see from this the dangers we face. 

Furthermore, the cost of living has not been materially 
reduced. The international lethargy in which Europe 
finds itself is not calculated to ameliorate the economic 
situation. 

The question of Upper Silesia, which brought us to 
the verge of an armed conflict involving international 
relations of a wide scope, makes peace still very pre- 
carious. Our military class of 1919 has been recalled 
and sent to the Rhine. Its presence there has seemed to 
bring the Germans to reason. We hope with all our 
hearts that they will not have to intervene more effect- 
ively. 

We all have had enough of war. When will it be pos- 
sible to disarm peoples and to live under right and 
reason? When will all the international appetites be 
satisfied? When will they cease to covet the coal mines 
and the iron mines in every region, and each other's 
sources of oil? When will these things disappear and 
the people, who in their hearts are peaceful, live intelli- 
gently one with another, employing, instead of arms, 
loyal co-operation, simplicity, good taste, and art? 
When, in the light of these things, will human intelli- 
gence apply itself in the interest of the happiness of hu- 
manity, forsaking the service of ambition and cupidity ? 

Since the war, we have had the cult of the Calf of 
Gold, and we are able to say with Mephistopheles, from 
our opera, "Faust," "The Calf of Gold is always before. 
There is only one thing which counts now. It is money. 
Everybody wishes it and procures it for himself in spite 
of everything." Men who have been considered the 
most honorable are compromised in doubtful practices. 
Morality is lowered in proportion. 

The war is a hideous thing not only because of the 
atrocities which it engenders, but also for the social vices 
to which it gives birth. We live at the present moment 
upon a volcano, and the least spark will relight the fires. 
While we ought to felicitate ourselves at having at the 



head of the government a wise and prudent man, who is 
a partisan to measures of conciliation, we cannot believe 
that the task is to be easy. There is with him a majority 
in the Parliament, it is true, but he has against him 
irreconcilable opponents. First, there are those who 
have worked for the upbuilding of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Messrs. Tardieu and Klotz, who bitterly reproach 
Briand for the concessions to which he is obliged to con- 
sent. And then there are all the members to the right, 
and to the extreme right, who would occupy the Ruhr 
immediately. I have attended the debates in the Cham- 
ber for many days and I have listened to the speeches 
of Tardieu and Torgeot, and to Briand's replies. The 
debates were passionate and the speakers aroused a tem- 
pest in the Assembly. The situation was tense. It has 
taken all the mastery and all the parliamentary power 
of Briand to retain his equipoise and to win the majority 
of the Assembly to his point of view. 

Just put yourself for a moment in our place. It has 
been two years since the war was terminated. We have 
suffered abominably in our persons and in our property. 
The treaty recognizes that we have a right to reparation 
from the Germans, and upon one pretext or another we 
have been put off again and again. The international 
commission on reparations discusses from day to day the 
amount which we ought to receive. You see, then, why 
we have lost patience. When one is in the presence of 
an enemy with bad faith and when one has the force at 
one's disposition, it is really very tempting to make use 
of it to chastise the thieving debtor. 

But, finally, in spite of the very strong opposition 
which has appeared against our Premier from certain 
quarters of the Assembly, the majority are pronounced 
in favor of his policies. 



IS JUSTICE OUR GREAT WORD 

By CHARLES F. DOLE 

In the article that follows there is much to which the 
Advocate of Peace does not subscribe, but the writer sets 
forth a theory that is entitled to a hearing, and his exposi- 
tion of it may benefit even those who most strongly disagree, 
in that it may cause them to re-examine the foundations of 
their own principles. In a subsequent issue of the Advocate 
of Peace will appear an article expressing an opposing 
theory. — The Editoe. 

TT7"e constantly hear good and true men say that 
v justice is the most fundamental of all things; this 
seems plausible. I wonder, however, whether any greater 
issue faces the world than that which lies half hidden 
under the statement of this familiar idea. I suspect 
that, so far as righteous men fought on either side in 
the World War, they fought for their ideal of justice, 
without ever having thought out that higher and greater 
thing, humanity, which, if they had seen it, would have 
forbidden them to fight even for justice. 

What is it that people mostly mean when they talk 
about justice? What do they seek? They mean, and 
they wish to get, what, as they say, belongs to them — 
their pay, their reward, proper thanks or appreciation, 
suitable damages or reparation in case they have been 
injured, ample apology if they have suffered insult. 
They want all that belongs to them, to the uttermost. 



